THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING

as would give point j;o Ms narrative and comment. There
is the well-known anecdote* that Fielding- promised Mrs.
Hussey, a charming and vivacious mantim-maker in the
Strand, that he wonld introduce her into "Tom Jones77;
but having forgotten the promise until the last moment, he
then hastened to the printer and found a suitable place for
her in the third chapter of the tenth book, where, to give
the reader an idea of Sophia's affability, he compares
her happy disposition with that of "the celebrated Mrs.
Hussy/7 whom everybody in London knew.

Still, despite all difficulties, it is possible to point out two
or three stages in the composition of "Torn Jones.'7 Cer-
tain of the initial chapters contain references or quotations
so interwoven with the text that they could not possibly
have been late adornments 5 nor is it at all probable that
these specific chapters were written after the novel was
otherwise complete. To be well on the side of safety, I will
consider only two of them. Nobody certainly can doubt that
Fielding began the novel with the first chapter, wherein he
promises to treat his readers in accordance with "the
highest principles of the best cook which the present age,
or perhaps that of Heliogabalus, hath produced.5" Just
as this skilled master of the feast first sets plain things
before his hungry gnests and afterwards regales them, as
their appetites gradually decrease, with highly seasoned
dishes, hashed and ragoo7d in the French and Italian styles,
until he reaches "the very quintessence of sauce and
spices,7' so Fielding would represent human nature in all
its phases from plain and substantial country people up
to the life of the town, seasoned with all the follies and
vices of France and Italy as well as of England. Now,
this entire chapter is but an elaboration of a letter signed
"Heliogabalus," which we have already quoted from "The

* J. T. Smith, "Nollekens and his Times/' edited by W. Whitteri, 1937,
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